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the authority of the pope and the Church which only came to
a crisis in Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century.

It was as a theologian that William of Ockham attacked the
papal claims; he held that the clergy should practise evangelical
poverty, and in arguing that they should hold no property he
would destroy the foundations of the territorial dominance and
jurisdiction of the Church and leave it powerless against the
secular power. His arguments, being theological? had no
social or political influence at the time, but they reflected a
spirit of free inquiry which in fact led the Oxford Franciscans
to work on psychology, optics, and physics. They approached
the theory of gravity, and one of William of Ockham's French
pupils was the first to suggest that our earth moved with the
planets.

By contrast John Wycliffe was more akin to the early
puritans than to the humanists of the Renaissance. He was a
sombre but not necessarily an admirable figure, who looked
from the security first of an Oxford chair and then of a country
rectory at the Church which supported him, and found it
almost wholly bad. Our present age must, perforce, look back
with some admiration on a more tolerant one which could
contemplate with equanimity the spectacle of a Wycliffe so
disenchanted yet never disendowed. As, however, Wycliffe's
doctrine was that dominion was founded on grace, that only
the virtuous, the elect, had any claim to anything, and that they
had a claim to everything, he was perhaps untroubled by what
to the less virtuous in all the succeeding centuries has seemed
an inconsistent approach to the central problem of conscience.
Certainly he inspired many good and sincere men to risk their
lives in the cause of his doctrines.

It is not fanciful to say that the intellectual ferment and
social unrest born of these far-ranging inquiries into the
foundations of the medieval society reached a significant point
at the turn of the century because it was precisely in the year
1401 that the English Parliament passed the statute for the
burning of heretics (de heretico comburendo], a statute which was
not to be repealed until the age of toleration, when the Crom-
wellian revolution had been liquidated and the Stuarts had
returned to the throne.